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Abstract 

Drawing from the Uses and Gratifications Theory, this study examined the Gratification 
Sought and the Gratification Obtained from using Social Networking Sites among Iranian, 
Malaysian, British, and South African higher education students. This comparison allowed 
to drawing conclusions about how social networking sites fulfill users' needs with different 
cultures. Data were collected through a quantitative study applying online and paper- 
based questionnaire carried out in 2013, using a representative sample (N=320). Findings 
showed differences in students' motivation to join to and to use of social network sites in 
each country. Interestingly, the researchers found that cultural differences may determine 
the uses and gratifications of social networking sites. 

Keywords: Uses and Gratification Theory; Social Networking Sites; Higher education 
students; Motivation 


Introduction 

Social networking sites (SNSs) have entered people's daily life with amazing rapidity to become 
an important social platform for computer-mediated communication (Correa, Hinsley, & de 
Zuniga, 2010). Due to the increasing popularity of SNSs, personal social interaction with 
friends, family, and professional contacts has transformed itself from the offline realm into an 
online entity (Gallion, 2010). Hence, SNSs enable users to present themselves, connect to a 
social network, and develop and maintain relationships with others (Ellison, Steinfield, & 
Lampe, 2007). Facebook and MySpace are successful examples (Kang & Lee, 2010; Lipsman, 
2007; Pempek, Yermolayeva, & Calvert, 2009). 
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One of the successful theoretical frameworks to examine questions of "how" and "why" 
individuals use media to satisfy particular needs has been the Uses and Gratifications (U&G) 
Theory. Herzog (1944) and McGuire (1974) suggested that the U&G theory has been quite 
successful in understanding consumers' motivations and behaviors in the context of traditional 
media such as radio and TV (cited in Eighmey & McCord, 1998). Recent studies have applied 
the framework to new media (Flanagin, 2005; LaRose, Mastro, & Eastin, 2001; Leung, 2001). 

The extensive distribution and growth of SNSs, has drawn the attention of researchers, leading 
to a wide range of studies focusing on uses and social implications of SNSs. In this regard, 
researchers are using the U&G theory to provide an explanation on what makes this new form 
of media to be so enticing, what motivated users to join in SNSs and the gratifications received 
from ongoing use. Applying the U&G theory to SNSs is of vital importance in today's mass 
communication research because this form of mass media is relatively new in relation to radio, 
television, and film (Gallion, 2010). 

The present study is a comparative work which employs the U&G theory in order to 
understand what motivated different countries' higher education students to join SNSs and 
the gratifications received from ongoing use. This article also seeks to understand to what 
extent students seem to exhibit patterns of differences in their motivations for using SNSs. 
Despite the increased interest, most studies have focused on SNSs users in general or in one 
country neglecting to compare different countries' SNSs users mainly higher education 
students. The present study fills this gap by comparing four country's university students using 
SNSs in terms of the gratification sought and obtained that SNSs provide to them. In addition, 
to date the most studies in the field of U&G theory have focused on obtained gratifications, 
while they have neglected to explore motivations to start using a new medium. In the review 
of the SNSs literature, we were able to identify several studies examining gratifications 
obtained (e.g., DiMicco et al., 2008; Joinson, 2008), but a few attempts have been made to 
examine the motivations for joining (e.g., Quan-Haase & Young, 2010). Thus, the investigation 
of the motivations for joining SNSs is appropriate because it makes it clear that what influence 
adoption of SNSs and what kinds of gratifications users hope to obtain from the SNSs before 
they start using it. 

To address this deficiency in the literature, the research questions are the following: 

(1) What are the motivations (gratifications sought) by higher education students for 
joining SNSs? 

(2) What are the (gratifications obtained) by higher education students for their using 
SNSs? 

(3) Is there any difference between the students from different countries in their 
motivations to use SNSs? 

(4) Is there any significant relationship between the frequency of using SNSs and the 
gratification obtained? 


The Uses and Gratification Theory 

The U&G theory originated from the functionalist perspective on mass media communication 
(Luo, 2002) and it might be characterized by an inductive method for developing classifications 
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of different motivations and functions of media use (Ruggiero, 2000; Weiser, 2001). A basic 
assumption of the U&G theory is that people are actively involved in media usage and interact 
highly with the communication media by building profile groupings of related uses and 
theoretically associated gratifications (Luo, 2002). The theory describes why consumers use a 
particular medium and what functions the medium serves for them (Katerattanakul, 2002). 

Ruggerio (2000) claimed that the U&G theory has provided "a cutting edge approach in the 
initial stages of each new communication medium: newspaper, radio, television, and now the 
Internet" (p. 27). The theory was first developed in research on the effectiveness of the radio 
in the 1940s. Mainly, it focuses on the explanations for audience members' motivations and 
associated behaviors. 

Nowadays, the appearance of computer-mediated communication has brought about the 
significance of uses and gratifications. With the widespread adoption of new media, such as 
virtual worlds and SNSs, important new research from the U&G perspective is emerging 
(Ruggiero, 2000). Kaye and Johnson (2002) indicate that findings from the U&G television 
studies have already been applied in Internet research. Scholars' strengthened society's 
understanding of the U&G theory by making distinction between gratifications obtained and 
gratifications sought when they expanded the concept of gratifications (Kink & Hess, 2008). 
Gratifications obtained refer to those gratifications that audience members actually 
experience through the use of a particular medium. By contrast, gratifications sought (also 
often referred to as "needs" or "motives") refer to those gratifications that audience members 
expect to obtain from a medium before they have actually come into contact with it. Research 
shows that gratifications obtained are a better predictor of media use than gratifications 
sought and that if a medium meets or exceeds the gratifications sought by a user, recurrent 
use will occur (Palmgreen & Rayburn, 1979). Researchers indicated that understanding the gap 
between these two types of gratifications is important for analyzing how different audience 
members use various kinds of media, the expectations that they bring to their media habits, 
and the gratifications they actually obtain from their exposure to a diverse array of media 
products. 

When it comes to user behavior and motivation, the U&G theory has been the most common 
approach, explaining "why" certain media behavior occurs. Users are seen as goal-oriented, 
with rationales for their use (and non-use) of various media (Brandtzaeg & Heim, 2009). Katz 
and other scholars believed that the U&G is grounded in the idea that users have certain 
reasons and motivations for selecting media and intentionally choose a certain message source 
that best fits their own personal needs. The theory suggests that users have numerous media 
options to choose from and suggests that the reasons and motivations for selecting a specific 
media will vary from user to user (Katz, Blumer, & Gurevitch, 1974). McQuail (1984) proposed 
the idea of "user taste" when examining the selection of media, which suggested that users 
choose the media based on personal preferences and motivations and that media are simply a 
means to achieve an end goal. 

In order to understand audiences' motivations and behaviors, the U&G theory has been 
divided into two major parts. The first part, researchers have argued the factors that can 
predict motivations for media usage. Several researchers have addressed motivations for using 
media by applying demographic factors such as income, education, age (Cho et al., 2003; Choi, 
Kim, & McMillan, 2009) and psychological context (Fahr & Boecking, 2005; Hausman & Siekpe, 
2009). Applying demographic variables, Wang, Fink, and Cai (2008) compared gender between 
different types of motivations of media use. Females are more likely to use media to satisfy 
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their lack of family relationships. In contrast, males chose to use media for removing their 
feeling of loneliness. Moreover, a study conducted by Cho et al., (2003) on the U&G of Internet 
by age and socio-economic variables indicates that age differences have an influence on 
engagement of Internet behavior and motivation. They found that individuals who are young 
and come from high socioeconomic levels have a tendency to use the Internet as their desired 
gratification, while those who are young and come from lower socioeconomic background use 
the Internet to gain their learning gratifications. A research conducted by Fahr and Boecking 
(2005) shows the psychological effects of emotional influence on being interested or not being 
interested in a television program or how people escape from a program. They indicated that 
individuals with having negative emotions, such as loss, anxiety, and boredom, are more likely 
to switch a program after they feel unpleasant. 

Regarding the second part, researchers focus on understanding the audiences' behavior and 
motivation. Katz, Gurevitch, & Hass (1973) clarified that their motivations to consume media 
are derived from five specific needs: (a) Cognitive needs which is related to "strengthening 
information, knowledge, and understanding" (p. 167); (b) Affective needs that is related to 
"strengthening aesthetic, pleasurable and emotional experience" (p. 167); (c) Integrative 
needs which is to "strengthening credibility, confidence, stability, and status" (p. 167); (d) 
Social integrative needs which relates to "strengthening contact with family, friends, and the 
world" (p. 167); and (e) Escape or tension release needs which helps to escape or release 
tension from society and self. 


Uses and Gratifications Theory and Social Networking Sites 

With the rise of SNSs such as blogs, Facebook, Twitter, Flickr, and YouTube, users have become 
constantly connected and capable of interacting with one another (Ding & Zhang, 2010). Boyd 
and Ellison (2007) describe SNSs as web-based services that allow individuals to: (1) create 
personal profiles including self-descriptions within an online community; (2) publicly show a 
list of other users with who they share a connection, and (3) within a system. SNSs are 
considered by Ellison et al. (2007) as online spaces that allow individuals to present 
themselves, articulate their social networks, and establish or maintain connections with others 
[all within an online environment]". 

Even though SNSs are new, in the past few years, several researchers began to pay attention 
by studying them. Mass communication researchers are using the U&G theory to provide an 
explanation as to why users find this new form of media to be so enticing. They have focused 
on how individuals are using SNSs. What motivates them to start using SNSs and why they 
continue to use them? It is necessary to consider users' motives and researchers have 
suggested several possible motives for the use of SNSs. Previous research suggests that the 
gratifications sought from social media could be anything from a place for information 
distribution to a venue for feedback to a platform to promote organizations or even an 
opportunity to participate in a community of connected individuals (Stassen, 2010). 

When specifically examining Facebook and MySpace by Raacke and Bonds-Raacke (2008) very 
popular U&G for having either account included to keep in touch with old friends, to keep in 
touch with current friends, to post/look at pictures, to make new friends, and to locate old 
friends. Less commonly reported uses and gratifications included to learn about events, to post 
social functions, to feel connected, to share information about yourself, and about academic 
and dating purposes. In a study conducted by Santos, Hammond, Durli, and Chou (2009), it was 
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reported the students' motivations for using SNSs for the Singaporean students suggesting 
students used these sites primarily to socialize. A significant percentage (42%) used SNSs to 
both keep in touch with friends and 'have fun'. 

In another instance, Acquisti and Gross (2006) indicated that Facebook user's motivation is to 
learn about their classmates and keep in touch with them but they denied it for dating 
activities. Also, Clark, Lee and Boyer (2007) found a similar finding in their study of Facebook 
motivation among college students. They use Facebook to stay in touch with their friends and 
family. Moreover, Facebook helps them to pass time and be entertained. Pempek et al.'s 
(2009) researched about the Facebook experience and its motivation among college students. 
They found that motivations for using Facebook among students are reported as facilitating 
social relationships with their friends rather than parents and strangers. A number of studies 
(Lampe, Ellison, and Steinfield, 2006; Sheldon, 2008; Joinson, 2008; Subrahmanyam, Reich, 
Waechter, & Espinoza, 2008; Pempek et al., 2009; Reich, Subrahmanyam, & Espinoza, 2012; 
Tosun, 2012) reported that nurturing or maintaining existing relationships has been the most 
mentioned motivation for using Facebook, the seeking new ones also has been a frequently 
mentioned objective for using Facebook. In demonstrating gender differences on SNSs usage, 
Tufekci and Spence (2007) found that women have more interests in interpersonal 
relationships online for keeping existing relationships while men use SNSs for seeking new 
friends and those who share the same interests. In addition, men have more friends in SNSs 
than women. 

Other motives that have been sometimes reported include enhancing one's reputation (being 
cool), avoiding loneliness, keeping tabs on other people, (seeing who has joined on Facebook 
or what they are doing), and entertainment (Joinson, 2008; Sheldon, 2008; Tosun, 2012). In 
using the U&G theory, Haridakis and Hanson (2009) also found in their study that socially 
active, young males used YouTube as a ready form of entertainment, using YouTube to fulfill 
entertainment needs such as thrill-seeking and information-seeking (p. 329). 

In reviewing the literature, the most remarkable factors of the U&G in relation to SNSs were 
found by Ancu & Cozma (2009), LaRose & Eastin (2004), and Park, Kee, & Valenzuela (2009). By 
examining a group of 1,715 college students, they found the four major uses and gratification 
factors of SNS users to be: socializing, entertainment, self-status seeking, and information. 
LaRose and Eastin (2004) found similar factors like the need for information-seeking, 
entertainment, and social needs to be the most prevalent (p. 360-361). Likewise, Ancu and 
Cozmo's (2009) study about the U&G in using Facebook reported that gratifications sought 
were (1) a desire for social interaction, (2) information seeking and (3) entertainment. These 
factors will construct the umbrella of main topics for research within all the following 
literature. A large amount of SNSs users find gratification in the amount of information allotted 
to them through SNSs (Park et al., 2009, p. 731). According to Park et al. (2009), Facebook 
users seek out information about on- and off-campus events and political and civic issues 
(p.732). In relation to political issues, two-thirds of all Americans participate in an SNSs and 
nearly half of these users used an SNS to provide political information during the 2008 
Presidential Race (Ancu & Cozma, 2009, p. 570) along with allowing the user to "be friend to 
their politician" (Ancu & Cozma, 2009, p. 567). In their findings, Ancu and Cozma (2009) found 
that in response to seeking out political information on MySpace, 67 percent of MySpace users 
chose the SNS because they could socially interact with their chosen presidential candidate 
and other political supporters (p. 574-576). Additional gratifications obtained from Facebook 
usage besides sociability and social information includes: killing time, affection, fashion, and 
share problems (Quan-Haase & Young, 2010). 
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Method 


Sample 

A sample of 320 respondents was initially recruited from four countries' higher education 
students using SNSs including Iran, Malaysia, the UK, and South Africa. A total of 240 survey 
questionnaire was hand-delivered to Malaysian and Iranian students from which 74 (68%) 
Malaysian and 96 (80%) Iranian students responded to the questionnaires. Furthermore, a 
total of 470 messages containing the link of online questionnaire which was administered 
through the Google Doc online survey provider over a period of three month were posted to 
the UK and South Africa students from which only 61 UK students and a total of 89 South 
African students responded to the online questionnaire. The final survey sample had a mean 
age of 24.11 years (SD=5.41), ranging from 18 to 45 years. Fifty three percent of the 
respondents were male, and 47% of the respondents were female. The justification for 
selecting four different countries' university students is because students are belonged to 
different cultures and they may have differences or similarities in terms of motivations for 
joining SNSs and the gratifications received from ongoing use. 


Procedures 

To collect data, the study was divided into two strategies. The first one was that the online 
questionnaire link was sent via message to students of the UK and the South Africa. The 
survey, by identifying the students' profiles that had joined to universities' pages on Facebook 
as the most popular example of SNSs, posted messages to the British and African students 
regarding the request for filling the online questionnaire. This afforded the opportunity to 
access a large number of students while they were actually using the site. The second 
alternative was the questionnaire which was distributed among Iranian and Malaysian 
students. The questionnaire was previously validated for content and face validity through a 
pilot test involving 28 students at a local Iranian university. We used the online and the hand- 
delivered questionnaire over a three-month period from December 10, 2012 to February 27, 
2013. The same questionnaire was administered to students in all countries. For Iranian 
students the survey questionnaire was translated into Farsi (Persian) language and then back- 
translated into English by two Iranian bilingual individuals to assure comparability. For other 
respondents, the English version of the questionnaire was used. The researchers explained the 
purpose of this study and respondents were requested to complete the questionnaires. 


Measurement 

The survey was divided into three sections with 46 questions: demographic information, 
gratification sought, and gratification obtained items. The first section consisted of seven 
items. Respondents were asked to indicate their gender, age, and nationality. In order to 
obtain a measure of respondents' experience with the sites, they were asked to indicate the 
number of SNSs that they have account, how long they had been using SNSs, the average 
amount of time they spent on SNSs per day and the size of their SNSs friends list. The second 
section examined motivations or gratification sought for joining SNSs which was taken and 
modified from (Quan-Haase & Young 2010). The measure consisted of one item with 11 
options, which covered a wide range of motivations that respondents could choose from. In 
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the third section, gratification obtained measured the range of benefits that students obtained 
from their use of the SNSs. To assess respondents' motivations for using SNSs, 27 items were 
adopted from Papacharissi and Rubin (2000) list of gratification obtained. The respondents 
were asked to respond about the different reasons why they use SNSs and they could rate 
each item on a 5-point Likert-type scale ranging from (1 strongly disagree to 5 strongly agree). 
Although the questionnaire items were originally created for indicating reasons people use the 
Internet, they are applicable to the present study because similar gratifications are expected to 
motivate their use. Respondents were asked to complete the phrases such as "I use Social 

Network." The questionnaire is divided into 6 categories: interpersonal utility, academic 

aims, information seeking, communication, financial, and entertainment. 


Results 

This study first investigated gratification sought and gratification obtained from using SNSs by 
different countries' higher education students. It continued to investigate the difference 
between students in their gratification obtained in using SNSs and the relationship between 
the frequency of using SNSs and the gratification obtained. 


Social Networking Sites Usage 

Prior to examining the research questions, descriptive information on SNSs usage among 
respondents was obtained. The respondents' use of SNSs includes four variables: (1) years of 
using SNSs, (2) time consumption, (3) number of friends, and (4) the number of SNSs they have 
accounts. As for the duration of SNSs usage, most students, 60.4% of Iranian, 75.7% of 
Malaysia; 67.2% of UK, and 70.8% of South Africa have used SNSs over 2 years on average. In 
findings on respondents' daily use of SNSs showed that most respondents on average, Iranian 
(79.2%), Malaysian (68.9%), UK (70.5%), and South African (68.5%) respondents reported 
logging into their SNSs accounts for more than 30 minutes per day. Again, data could suggest 
that most respondents use SNSs extensively, they may have more free time to use SNSs. The 
frequency statistics are provided in Table 1. 


Table 1. Social Networking Sites Usage 


Variable 


Iran 

Malaysia 


UK 

South Africa 

Years of using SNSs 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Less than 6 months 

8 

8.3 

1 

1.4 

2 

3.3 

3 

3.3 

6 months to 1 year 

11 

11.5 

6 

8.1 

6 

9.8 

7 

7.8 

1 year to 2 years 

19 

19.8 

11 

14.8 

12 

19.7 

16 

17.9 

2 years and more 

58 

60.4 

56 

75.7 

41 

67.2 

63 

70.8 

Time consumption on 
SNSs 

Less than 10 minutes 

5 

5.2 

0 

0 

1 

1.6 

4 

4.5 

10 -20 minutes 

5 

5.2 

7 

9.5 

6 

9.8 

10 

11.2 

21-30 minutes 

10 

10.4 

16 

21.6 

11 

18.0 

14 

15.7 

More than 30 minutes 

76 

79.2 

51 

68.9 

43 

70.5 

61 

68.5 
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Number of friends 


Less than 50 

20 

20.8 

7 

9.5 

4 

6.6 

1 

1.1 

51-100 

12 

12.5 

9 

12.2 

10 

16.4 

3 

3.4 

101-150 

23 

24.0 

11 

14.9 

8 

13.1 

18 

20.2 

151-200 

14 

14.6 

15 

20.3 

9 

14.8 

8 

9.0 

201-500 

17 

17.7 

26 

35.1 

18 

29.5 

30 

33.7 

More than 501 

10 

10.4 

6 

8.1 

12 

19.7 

29 

32.6 


Number of SNSs 

Facebook 

78 

81.2 

My space 

19 

19.8 

Twitter 

26 

27.1 

Google plus 

35 

36.4 

Linked in 

8 

8.3 


70 

94.6 

61 

100 

89 

100 

20 

27.1 

24 

39.3 

14 

15.7 

40 

54.1 

33 

54.1 

58 

65.2 

48 

64.9 

42 

68.9 

63 

70.1 

23 

31.1 

32 

52.5 

40 

44.9 


In addition, the table also demonstrates that out of the total respondents, 17.7 % of Iranian, 
35.1% Malaysia, 29.5% of the UK, and 33.7% South African respondents reported fell into 
social networking friendship with 201-500 friends. 

A notable difference between African and other respondents, however, was found in the 
number of connections included in their friends list. Of the total African respondents, 32.6% 
reported having over 501 social connections in their friends list. It was followed by 33.7% of 
them reported having 201-500 friend in their friends list in compare to other three groups, 
whereas their Iranian counterparts 20.8% reported having less than 50 connections in their 
friends list. This implies that Africans may be more inclusive in their network construction 
whereas their Iranian counterparts may be more exclusive in their network building. 

For the number of SNSs the data illustrate that, while respondents may have many accounts at 
the same time Facebook ranked as the most popular SNSs used most frequently by 81% of 
Iranian, 97% of Malaysian, 100% of UK and 100% of South Africa respondents, followed by 
Google plus, Twitter and Myspace. The adoption of Facebook by students is a trend that 
results from a need to be fashionable. The need to communicate with friends over SNSs occurs 
part of the peer group as well as a larger societal trend. 


Research Questions 

Research Question 1: What are the reported motivations (gratifications sought) by students 
for joining SNSs? 

In examining the first research question, descriptive analysis was performed to determine the 
different motivations reported by higher education students to join SNSs and how they differ 
across the four countries. As demonstrated in Table 2 below, a total of 11 items were 
identified (Friend suggested it, Everyone I know use SNSs, Keeping in touch with others, Find 
classmates, Received a promotional e-mail, Get to know more people, Network in 
general, Find course information, Find people with mutual interests, Find jobs, Find dates), 
reflecting the most important motives for joining SNSs. 
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Table 2. Users' Motivations in Joining SNSs 



Friend 
suggested it 

Everyone 

1 know 
using 

SNS 

Keeping in 
touch with 

others 

Find 

classmates 

Received a 
promotional 
e-mail 

Get to 

know more 
people 

Network 

in 

general 

Find course 

information 

Find 

people 

with 

mutual 

interests 

Find 

jobs 

Find 

dates 

Iran 

81% 

66% 

51% 

20% 

4% 

18% 

20% 

4% 

17% 

3% 

8% 

Malaysia 

78% 

62% 

53% 

30% 

9% 

25% 

18% 

9% 

19% 

11% 

12% 

UK 

84% 

55% 

43% 

25% 

6% 

20% 

15% 

11% 

14% 

10% 

7% 

South 

Africa 

73% 

44% 

45% 

10% 

4% 

26% 

19% 

8% 

16% 

22% 

18% 
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Of the total sample; 81% of Iranian, 78% of Malaysian, 84% of UK, and 73% of Sought African 
respondents revealed that "A friend suggested it" as the major motivation for joining SNSs. It 
indicates that friendship networks play an important role in the ultimate adoption of SNSs, 
considering that SNSs' primary purpose is social connectivity (Boyd, 2006; Boyd & Heer, 2006). 
Once a person has joined an SNS, the need to communicate with his or her friends and family 
occurs over SNSs and therefore suggests it to others. The second motivation chosen frequently 
by Iranian (66%), Malaysian (62%), UK (55%), and South African (44%) respondents was 
"Everyone I know is using SNSs." The third item respondents chose most often 51% of Iranian, 
53% of Malaysian, 43% of UK and 45% of South African respondents was the item of "Keeping 
in touch with others." This item was followed by "Find classmates," with 20%, 30%, 25%, and 
10% respectively. These two items reflect a need for social connectivity that is met through 
SNSs and allows its users to stay freely connected with friends and family and to be part of the 
larger SNSs community. Table 2 indicates that the other motivations "Find jobs", "Find dates", 
and "Received a promotional e-mail" were selected much less frequently by respondents as 
reasons to join SNSs. 


Research Question 2: What are the (gratifications obtained) by higher education students for 
their use of SNSs? 

The present study was also designed to consider the motives for SNSs usage (Figurel and Table 
3). The following section gives a description of the 5 categories derived from the literature 
(Interpersonal utility, Pass time, Entertainment, Information seeking, Convenience), reflecting 
the most important motives for using SNSs. 
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Figure 1. Overview over the User Motivations in SNSs (%) 

In the following paragraphs, frequencies and percentages for each country's respondents are 
reported respectively. 
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Iran: Iranian students reported "Information seeking" (28.40%), as the key gratification 
obtained by using SNSs. "Pass time" (21.30%), Interpersonal utility (20.60%), Entertainment 
(19.70%), and Convenience (17.40%) have been the other gratifications reported by them 
respectively. 

Malaysia: The most important reasons for Malaysian in using SNSs were claimed to be 
"Interpersonal Utility" (31.40%), followed by "Information seeking" (30.30%), "Entertainment 
(29.90%), "Pass time" (28.30%), and "Convenience" (22.90%) respectively. 

UK: Among the UK students "Convenience" (33.50%), was identified to be the main reason for 
using SNSs. "Interpersonal Utility" (26.50%), "Entertainment" (25.50%), "Pass time' (23.90%) 
and "Information seeking" (22.30%) then were chosen to be the other motivations for using 
SNSs. 

South Africa: African students reported that the key reasons for using SNSs were 'Pass time' 
(26.50%), "Convenience' (26.20%), and "Entertainment" (25.90%). On the other hand, 
"Interpersonal Utility" (21.50%) and "Information seeking" (19%) were the factors identified by 
South African students to be the less important in using SNSs. 

Table 3. User Motivations in SNSs Use 



Interpersonal 

Utility 

Pass Time 

Entertainment 

Information 

Seeking 

Convenience 

Iran 

20.60% 

21.30% 

19.70% 

28.40% 

17.40% 

Malaysia 

31.40% 

28.30% 

28.90% 

30.30% 

22.90% 

UK 

26.50% 

23.90% 

25.50% 

22.30% 

33.50% 

South 

Africa 

21.50% 

26.50% 

25.90% 

19% 

26.20% 


• Percentage of participants in the questionnaire who responded "strongly agree" and "agree" to the 


items 

The study also seeks to compare male and female students' opinions regarding the motives for 
using SNSs. The results are shown in Table 4. 


Table 4. Male and Female Motivations in SNSs Use 



Male 

Female 

Interpersonal utility 

55.2% 

44.8% 

Pass time 

51% 

49% 

Entertainment 

55.3% 

44.7% 

Information Seeking 

57.2% 

42.8% 

Convenience 

53.1% 

46.9% 


As shown in Table 4, male students reported that the most important reasons for using SNSs 
were information seeking (57.20%), followed by entertainment (55.30%), interpersonal utility 
(55.20%), convenience (53.10%), and pass time (51%) respectively. While, female students' 
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reasons for using SNSs were pass time (49%), convenience (46.90%), interpersonal utility 
(44.80%), entertainment (44.70%), and information seeking (42.80%) respectively. 


Research Question 3: Is there any differences between the students from different countries 
in their motivations to use SNSs? 

Since the equal variance assumption has been violated, Welch and Brown-Forsythe test was 
applied to check differences level between four countries' higher education students in their 
motivations in using SNSs. 

Table 5. Descriptive Statistics 



N 

Mean 

SD 

Iran 

96 

.1571 

.05585 

Malaysia 

74 

.6142 

.28931 

UK 

61 

.6312 

.28363 

South Africa 

89 

.6849 

.27113 

Total 

320 

.5000 

.32670 


If the F ratio is found to be significant with either the Welch statistic or the Brown Forsythe 
statistic, an appropriate post hoc test would be required. Using the Welch statistic, we found 
that [F (3,126.431) = 209.110, p <.001], Furthermore, using the Brown-Forsythe test, we found 
that [F (3, 213.998) = 88.497, p <.001], Based on these findings, it can be concluded that the 
adjusted F ratio is significant. Hence we can conclude that there is a difference among higher 
education students in their motivations in using SNSs. Since the p value is smaller than the 
alpha, the null hypothesis is rejected so we would have permission to proceed and compare 
the group means (Table 6). 

Table 6. Welch and Brown-Forsythe Test for Equality of Means 



Statistic 3 

dfl 

df2 

Sig. 

Welch 

209.110 

3 

126.431 

.000 

Brown-Forsythe 

88.497 

3 

213.998 

.000 


a. Asymptotically F distributed. 


One should look at Table 7 only when found a significant difference in Welch and Brown- 
Forsythe test; that is, if the Sig. value was equal to or less than .05. The post-hoc tests in this 
table tell exactly where the differences among the groups occur. Look down the column 
labelled Mean Difference. Look for any asterisks (*) next to the values listed. When found an 
asterisk, this means that the two groups compared are significantly different from one another 
at the p<.05 level. The exact significance value is given in the column labelled Sig. In the results 
presented in Table 7, only Iranian students group is significantly different from three other 
groups. That is, the Iranian students differ significantly in terms of their motivation in using 
SNSs. 
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Table 7. The Post-hoc Tests 


(1) Country 

(J) Country 

Mean Difference (l-J) 

Std. Error 

Sig. 


Malaysia 

-.45713* 

.03661 

.000 

Iran 

UK 

-.47416* 

.03875 

.000 


South Africa 

-.52778* 

.03483 

.000 


Iran 

.45713* 

.03661 

.000 

Malaysia 

UK 

-.01703 

.04093 

.976 


South Africa 

-.07065 

.03724 

.231 


Iran 

.47416* 

.03875 

.000 

UK 

Malaysia 

.01703 

.04093 

.976 


South Africa 

-.05362 

.03934 

.524 


Iran 

.52778* 

.03483 

.000 

South Africa 

Malaysia 

.07065 

.03724 

.231 


UK 

.05362 

.03934 

.524 


*The mean difference is significant at the .05 level. 


Based on the above results, it can be concluded that a Welch and Brown-Forsythe test was 
conducted to explore difference between students in their motivations for using SNSs. 
Respondents were divided into four groups according to their country of living (Group 1: 
Iranian; Group 2: Malaysian; Group 3: the UK; Group 4: South African). There was a statistically 
significant difference at the p< .05 level in their motivation to join SNSs for the four higher 
education student groups: [F (3, 126.431) = 209.110, p <.001], Post-hoc comparisons using the 
Tukey HSD test indicated that only the mean score for Iranian Students (M= 0.157, SD= 0.558, 
p <.001) was significantly different from the other three groups. Other groups did not differ 
significantly from each other. 


Research Question 4: Is there any significant relationship between the frequency of using 
SNSs and the gratification obtained? 

Table 8 indicates that a comparison was made using Pearson's (r) on the relationship between 
motivation scores and time spending on SNSs. The result of the comparison indicated that 320 
respondents show a significant, low, and negative correlation at p < 0.05 (r = -0.095, significant 
at the 0.05 level, N = 320). It can be concluded that the correlation between variables is 
negative which means that when time of spending in SNSs increases the motivation of using 
SNSs will reduce. However, they are statistically significant. The magnitude of correlation 
between variables is r=0.095 which is, according to Guilford's Rules of Thumb, a low and small 
relationship. Therefore, time spending on SNSs was not a significant predictor for motivation 
of using SNSs. 
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Table 8. Correlational Matrix for Motivation and Time Spending 




Motivation 

Time Spending 


Pearson Correlation 

1.00 

-0.095 ** 

Motivation 

Sig. (1-tailed) 


0.045 


N 

320 

320 


Pearson Correlation 

-0.095** 

1.00 

Time Spending 

Sig. (1-tailed) 

0.045 



N 

320 

320 


** Correlation is significant at the 0.05 level (1-tailed). 


Discussion 

Current study employed the U&G theory in order to understand what motivated different 
countries' higher education students to join SNSs and the gratifications obtained from ongoing 
use. This study produced results which corroborate the findings of a great deal of the previous 
work in the field. In years of using SNSs, most respondents have been using them for more 
than 2 years. In finding respondents on time consumption with SNSs per day also showed that 
most respondents reported logging into their SNSs accounts for more than 30 minutes a day. 
When questioned about the number of SNSs, data revealed a high degree of popularity 
ofFacebookin comparison with other SNSs among students in four countries. This article 
focuses on university students' motivations for joining and continuing use of SNSs. It became 
apparent that there was a diverse and wide-ranging variety of reasons why higher education 
students join and visit SNSs regularly. 

The results of gratification sought for joining SNSs identified "a friend suggested it", "everyone 
I know is using SNSs", "keeping in touch with others" as the three key gratifications that 
students sought for joining SNSs. This result is in line with many studies including Raacke and 
Bonds-Raacke (2008), Durli and Chou (2009), Acquisti and Gross (2006), Clark, Lee, and Boyer 
(2007), Pempek et al. (2009) indicating the factor of keeping in touch with friends is one of the 
primary reasons to join SNSs. This item was followed by other notable motivations such as 
"find classmates", "get to know more people", "network in general", "find course information" 
and "find people with mutual interests" as the rest of options which accounted for a high 
percentage of selection by the respondents. 

The result of this part is in same direction with the Raacke and Bonds-Raacke (2008) findings 
when examining Facebook and MySpace, which indicated that uses and gratifications for 
having either account included to keep in touch with old friends, to keep in touch with current 
friends, and to make new friends or to get to know more people. However, less commonly 
reported uses and gratifications included dating purposes in this study and the other study 
conducted by Acquisti and Gross (2006) indicating that Facebook users denied using SNS for 
dating activities. These results conform the findings of the current study, suggesting "find 
jobs", "find dates", "received a promotional e-mail" were selected much less frequently by 
respondents as reasons to join SNSs. Based on our findings on gratifications sought, we 
conclude that social gratifications lead to adoption with higher education students' wanting to 
be active members of their community by reaching out to their peer network. 
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It is important to note that the most striking finding from the analysis show that SNSs in all 
countries fulfill different gratifications sought and obtained for users, suggesting that this 
difference arises from different cultures. These differences are central to the way in which 
users experience SNSs and use them. For Iranian students, "information seeking" emerged as a 
key factor for using SNSs that was reported to be the second motivation for using SNSs among 
Malaysian students. It was not reported by the rest of the students from the two other 
nationalities (UK and South Africa) to be very significant. SNSs here, for Iranian, are used to 
look for information, to get information for free, to seek new way to do research, to find out 
about social events and to see what is out there. This finding is similar to result of the study 
conducted by Park et al. (2009) which revealed that a large amount of SNSs users find 
gratification in the amount of information allotted to them through SNSs. According to him 
SNSs users seek out information about on- and off-campus events. This study also is consistent 
with the study by LaRose and Eastin (2004) which found similar factors like the need for 
information-seeking, entertainment, and social needs to be the most prevalent. A similar 
finding was provided by Ancu and Cozmo (2009) who noted about the U&G in using Facebook, 
indicating information seeking as the second significant factor reported by users. Additionally, 
Haridakis and Hanson (2009) also found similar motivation for using YouTube as an example of 
social media. They found that users using YouTube to fulfill their needs such as information¬ 
seeking. However this study is in contrast with the findings of Raacke and Bonds-Raacke (2008) 
with less commonly reported uses and gratifications included learning about social events. 
Therefore, information seeking emerges as a key difference of Iranian students in using SNSs 
with the rest of students. 

Among majority of Malaysian students the most important reason for using SNSs were claimed 
to be "interpersonal utility" that was stated to be the second motivation for using SNSs among 
UK students. It seems that this motivation was not reported by Iranian and African students to 
be very significant. Interpersonal utility factor in using SNSs, for Malaysian here, means to 
participate in discussions, to show others encouragement, belong to a group, to enjoy 
answering questions, to express themselves freely, to give input, to get more points of view, to 
tell others what to do, to know about what other people say and do, to meet new people and 
to help others. However, interpersonal utility is not discussed clearly in the literature, this 
study is in line with Acquisti and Gross (2006) study which indicated that Facebook user's 
motivation is to learn about their classmates. The other motives that have been sometimes 
reported include enhancing knowing what they are doing (Joinson, 2008; Sheldon, 2008; 
Tosun, 2012). The result of this study is also in direction with many studies including Raacke 
and Bonds-Raacke (2008) that reported very popular uses and gratifications for having either 
account in SNSs included to make new friends. This study also revealed that users are not so 
interested in sharing information about themselves. In the same vein, many studies (Lampe, 
Ellison, and Steinfield, 2006; Joinson, 2008; Pempek et al., 2009; Reich, Subrahmanyam, & 
Espinoza, 2012; Sheldon, 2008; Subrahmanyam, Reich, Waechter, & Espinoza, 2008; Tosun, 
2012) reported that seeking new friends has been another frequently mentioned objective for 
using Facebook. 

Additionally, many of the UK higher education students highlighted "convenience" motivation 
to be the main reason for using SNSs. The convenience motivation suggests the important 
aspect of SNSs in understanding what makes an online social venue attractive for the UK 
students. This factor was identified by Sought African students to be the second motivation to 
use SNSs. Apparently, this factor does not seem to be highly significant among Iranian and 
Malaysian students. Convenience factor for the UK students means to communicate with 
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friends and family, it is cheaper, it is easier to e-mail than tell people, people don't have to be 
there to receive e-mail. Perhaps due to the convenient access to a variety of communicative 
capabilities facilitating social connections as well as other Internet activities, students turn to 
such sites as a personal hub on the Internet. The result of this part is similar to study of Clark, 
Lee, and Boyer (2007), Raacke and Bonds-Raacke (2008), Santos, Hammond, Durli, and Chou 
(2009) who found a similar finding in their studies for Facebook usage motivation among 
college students. Majority of students in their study highlighted using SNS particularly 
Facebook as a mean to stay in touch with their old and current friends and family. However, 
the study conducted by Pempek et al. (2009) in some extent is in contrast with the result of 
the current study in terms of UK college students. They found that motivations for using SNS 
particularly Facebook among students was facilitating social relationships with their friends, 
but not a proper means to contact parents. 

Furthermore, university students in South Africa reported that the most important reason for 
using SNSs was "pass time". However, the factor of passing time seems to be the second 
motivation of using SNSs among Malaysian. Seemingly, this factor does not seem to be weighty 
among Iranian students. Pass time factor for African students means to be passes time when 
bored, when have nothing better to do and to occupy personal time. In the same vein, Clark, 
Lee, and Boyer (2007) also found a similar finding which supports the result of this part. They 
claimed that Facebook helps college students to pass time and to be entertained. Similarly, 
Quan-Haase and Young (2010) findings showed that killing time was one of the motivations for 
using SNS among users. 

The study also compared male and female students' opinions regarding the motives for SNSs 
use. Interestingly, the most important reason for male students to use SNSs was information 
seeking which is line with study of Haridakis and Hanson (2009) who found that males used 
YouTube to fulfill entertainment needs such as thrill-seeking and information-seeking, while 
this factor indicated to be less important for female students. Furthermore, the less important 
motive in using SNSs reported to be pass time for male students. In contrast, the factor of pass 
time was identified by majority of females to be the primary motive of using SNSs. 

The findings for the current research suggested that there are differences between university 
students from different countries in their motivations in using SNSs. However, only Iranian 
students were significantly different from the other three groups. Furthermore, the findings 
also show that there is a significant, low, and negative correlation between motivation of use 
and time spending on SNSs which means that when time of spending in social network sites 
increases the motivation of using SNSs will reduce. 


Conclusion and Recommendations 

Theoretically, this study expands the uses and gratifications perspective to the new media - 
SNSs which have become popular among higher education students all around the world. 
Students from different countries engage differently in online activities. The justification for 
this claim is that they have dissimilar cultures which lead to the different motivations to join 
and use SNSs. Hence, cultural differences determine the U&G of social networks. 

The results of this study imply new directions for further research. Future research should 
include a cultural dimension in order to produce better contexts for results. Studies should be 
conducted to investigate other countries with diverse and larger samples (e.g., teens and 
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young adults not enrolled in college), leading to new insights on the cultural impact of the U&G 
in SNSs on other age groups. In addition to quantitative research methodologies, future 
research also needs more qualitative methodologies to collect data about higher education 
students' motivation to join and use SNSs. While the present study contributes to the 
emerging body of literature on SNS, U&G and cross-country research, the study is not without 
limitations. The unbalanced sample ratio and the limited number of each country's sub-sample 
might limit the generalizability of the findings of this study. Thus, a more balanced sample as 
well as the larger sample size should be employed in future studies. 
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